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Hates. 
fHE BURNING OF ARABIC Mss. IN 
BY CARDINAL XIMENEZ. 
I have often thought that Mr. Prescott, 
Washington Irving, &c. have been too severe in 


GRANADA 


their condemnation of the great Cardinal Ximenez, | 


for having burnt so many Arabic manuscripts, 
through his zeal in wishing to annihilate Islamism 
in Granada by one blow. 

Several accounts of this event have been handed 
down tous by Spanish authors, such as Gomez, 
Robles, Marmol, and Quintanilla. (1.) As re- 
gards the nwnber of MSS. which were burnt, 
there is a remarkable discrepancy in the state- 
ments of the different writers. Some assert that 
as many as a million and five thousand were com- 
mitted to the flames. This number is given by 
Robles in his Compendio de la Vida'y Hazaiias del 
Cardenal Don Fray Francisco Ximencz de Cisneros, 
&c. (Toledo, 1604, p. 104.) These are the writer's 
words : — 

“ Y entre otros fue, juntar todos quiitos Aleoranes d 
Mahoma pudo aver & las manos, y otros muchos libros 
tocites 4 su secta, que passaron de un cuento y cinco mil 
p%umines, y quemarlos publicamente,” &c. 

Another writer estimates the number at 80,000. 
Gomez, however, in his biography of the Cardinal, 
entitled, De Rebus Gestis a Francisco Ximenio, Cis- 


nerio, Archiepix opo Toletano, Libri Octo, &e., 
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(Compluti, 1569) positively states that only 5000 
were destroyed. 1 quote his statement : — 


“Ergo Alfaquinis ad omnia obsequia eo tempore ex- 
hibenda promptis, Alcoranos, id est, suse superstitionis 
gravissimos libros, et omnes cujuscunque authoris et 
generis essent Mahumetanwe impietatis Codices, facile 
sine edicto, aut vi, ut in publica adducerétur impetravit. 
Quingue millia voluminum sunt ferme congregata, que 
variis umbilicis, punica arte et opere distincta, auro 
etiam et argento exornata, non oculos modo, sed animos 
quoque spectantium rapiebant,” &c. (Fol, 30.) 


(2.) Now, Mr. Prescott, in his History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, speaking of this work of 
Gomez, mentions “that the most authentic 
sources of information were thrown open to Go- 
mez.” The work, too, was published not many 
years after the death of the Cardinal, while the 
writer was also personally acquainted with three 
of his Eminence’s principal domestics. Hence, I 
consider that Gomez is more likely to be correct 


} in his statement that only 5000 MSS. were burnt, 


rather than Robles or any other writer whose 
biographies of the Cardinal appeared at a much 
later period. Prescott gives the preference to the 
statement of Conde, who estimates the number at 


| 80,000, because he was better acquainted with 


Arabic lore. But Conde, according to the testi- 
mony of the greatest Arabic scholar now in Spain 
—Senor Don Pascual Gayangos—is not to be de- 
pended upon. (See his Mohammedan Dynasties 
in Spain, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1841—43.) 

(3.) Respecting the contents of the MSS. which 
were destroyed, it is evident that many were 


| copies of the Alcoran, and others of a religious 


character relating, according to Robles andGomez, 
to the doctrines or services of the Mahometans. 
Prescott adds, without any authority (after men- 
tioning that the largest part were copies of the 
Koran, or works connected with theology), “ with 
many others, however, on various scientific sub- 
jects.” (History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, vol. ii. p- 369, ed. London, 1849.) 

Now, it is expressly mentioned by Robles and 
Gomez, that books on medicine were exempt from 
the conflagration, and sent to the library of the 
University of Alcala, just before founded by the 
illustrious Cardinal. Prescott himself does not 
omit this important fact. The question of course 
now arises—Does Ximenez deserve condemnation 
for having burnt so many copies of the Koran and 
other religious works, full of dangerous errors and 
impieties, when his only object was thereby to 
facilitate the conversion of the Moors? I answer 
No! Still, there will always be a difference of 
opinion as to the best and most conciliatory 
means to be employed in the conversion of Pagans 
and Infidels. Some of the measures adopted by 
the Cardinal did not, I am aware, meet with the 
approbation of Ferdinand and Isabella, inasmuch 
as they were contrary to the spirit of the original 








treaty of the surrender of Granada. I am not 
defending all the acts of Ximenez, only that of his 
having burnt the copies of the Koran, and other 
religious works. I consider it very unjust in 
Mr. “Prescott to form a comparison between this 
act and the burning of the great library at Alex- 
andria by Omar. On this point Dr. Hefele makes 
some pertine nt observations in his work entitled: 

“ Der Cardinal Ximenes, und die kirchlichen Zustiinde 
Spaniens am Ende des 15. und Anfange des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts,” &c, (Tiibingen, 1851; zweite Autlage). 

These are his words : — 

“Es wire Irrthum, wenn man diese That mit der 
Verbrennung der Bibliothek von Alexandrien durch den 
Kalifen Omar vergleichen wollte, denn nicht ein unun- 
terrichterer Barbar, sondern einer der grissten Freunde 
der Wissenschaften, hat diessmal solchen Befehl gegeben, 
gerade zu einer Zeit, wo er aus eigenen Mitteln eine neue 
Universitit griindete, und das bewunderungswiirdigste 
gelehrte Werk jener Periode in’s Leben rief,” &c. (5S. 
58.) ° 

Deeply do I revere the memory of the great 
Cardinal Ximenez, whose tomb I had the pleasure 
of visiting last summer at Alcali de Henares. 
Let us be just to his memory, and give him credit 
for having acted, in the conversion of the Moors, 
with the purest and most exalted of motives. 


And if sometimes he erred by over-zeal or impru- | 


dence, let us not be too severe upon his faults, 
nor judge of them by a standard, not applicable 
under the difficult circumstances in which Ximenez 
found himself, when called upon to convert the 
unfortunate Moors in Granada, with whom many 
writers appear to show an undue sympathy. 
J. DALron. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


PORTRAITS OF HOBBES: NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

I have read with much pleasure Mr. ScHarr’s 
interesting account of his discovery of the name 
of the painter of the portrait of Ilobbes, about 
which I inquired at 
Is it senile that the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Royal Society, the owners of the two other 
pictures of Hobbes which were exhibited last year, 
may be stimulated to make efforts to discover the 


painters of these pictures (916 and 954 of Cata- | 


logue). 

The interest in the collection of last year is not 
extinct. There will soon be another, and those 
who preside over the arrangements will, it is 
hoped, profit by some experience s gained last year, 
and avoid a repetition of blemishes which have 
been noted in what was, on the whole, a ve ry 
successful execution of a most meritorious design. 

Could not the many mistakes discovered by 
Mr. Scnarr and others have been avoided by 
previous consultation with Mr. Scmanr and other 
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45 of your last volume. | 
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Mr. Scuarr’s list of note- 
worthy pictures, with his criticisms, is before me. 
May I address him, as he is a contributor to your 
columns, with reference to a few pictures not 
noticed fn his list? What is the true history of 
that — picture (No. 906) which was called 
“The Cabal Ministry” by Mr. John Medina, 


| competent advisers ? 


belonging to Mr. Winn? That it was not “ The 
Cabal Ministry” was proclaimed last year in the 
| ea nor could it possibly be; yet th 
name was retained to the last at South Kensing- 
ton. There was no likeness te any of the mem- 
bers of the Cabal Ministry, authentic portraits of 
| most of whom surrounded it; and the painter, 
Mr. John Medina, born in 1660, would have been 
just twelve years old when the Cabal Ministry 
was in force. A clearly erroneous inscription on 
No. 684, belonging to Earl Spencer, led to that 
| picture being presented as of Lady Dorothy Sid- 
| ney, Cow itess of Sunderland. Several other por- 
traits of the fair Dorothy (Sacharissa) might have 
| prevented this mistake. But who was the lady? 
Was it Anne, the wife of the second Lord Sun- 
derland? No. 741, from the Duke of Beaufort’s 
collection, represented as Arthur Capel, first Ear] 
of Essex, was Lord Essex, not his father Lord 
Capel, as any one could see by comparing the pic- 
ture with the portrait in Jansen’s picture of Lord 
Capel and his family (No. 794). What is the 
truth about the picture No. 963, represented as 
Judge Morton by Vandyck? If it was Judge 
Morton, who painted it, for Vandyck could not 
have done so? Lord Lyttelton (No. 902) and Mr. 
| Wykeham Martin (No. 1001) sent pictures of 
Mary Fairfax, Duchess of Buckingham, so unlike 
one another that they could not possibly be the 
same person. Which was Mary Fairfax ? 
If Mr. Scmarr, or any of your readers, could 
answer any of these questions, I should be much 
| obliged. 

Would it not be better for the South Kensing- 
ton Committee to take some pains to authenticate 
pictures, so as to avoid, at any rate, gross blun- 
ders ? 

I would further suggest that it would be very 
desirable, in the approaching Exhibition, to put 
all pictures of, or said to be of, the same person 
together, so that they may be easily compared. 
Last year, all would have been glad to see all 
the pictures of Milton, of Marvel, of Blake, of 
Hobbes, placed respectively together. C. 


TREATISE ON OATHS. 


The following is an exact copy of the title-page 
of a very learned and valuable treatise : 

“ A briefe treatise of Oathes exacted by Ordinaries and 
Ecclesiasticall Judges, to answere generallie to all such 
Articles or interrogatories generallie, to all such Articles 
or interrogatories, as pleaseth them to propound, And 
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of their forced and constrained Oathes ex officio, wherein 
is proved that the same are unlawfull.” 

No printer’s name is given, neither is the place 
or date set forth. It was evidently privately printed 
and circulated, as the observations of the writer 
might have brought him into trouble. It pro- 
bably was produced between 1590 and 1600, and, 
[am very much inclined to suspect, was issued 
from a foreign press. Referring to Bonner, ironi- 
cally called “ blessed,” the author observes that 
he— 

“Not longe since hath taught as this tricke of their 
lawe, as he termed it, that a Bishop may sweare (such is 
his priviledge) inspectis Evangelijs and non tactis, bare 
sight of the booke, without touche or kisse, will well 
ynough serve his Lordshippe’s turn. Againe, the impos- 
ing of Oathes upon the rotten bones and reliques of their 
canonized and counterfeit saints, and upon the image of 
the crucifige, is both foolish and idolatrous.” 

The able and curious argument concludes with 
a protest against “ generall oathes,” and declares 
that they are “a prophane abusing of the holy 
name of God,” and that the exacting “oathes e. 


officio is a great indignitie to the crowne and 
scepter of this kingdome,’ and a “wrong and 


injurie to the freedome and libertie of the subjectes 
thereof ;” “that the same was hurtful to Church 
and commonweal, and brought in onely by the 
practize of the Popishe cleargie;” that it was 
neither authorised by law, custom, ordinance, or 
statute, but “corruptlie crept in among manie 
other abuses by the sinister practize and pretences 
of the Romish prelates and cleargie-men.” 

There is a copy of this production in the Bod- 
leian Library, but there is not one in any of the 
other public libraries either here or south of the 
Tweed, so far as we have been able to ascertain. 
It would be desirable to ascertain the name of 
the author. J. M. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


LINCOLNSHIRE DBaeripe: “ First Part or 
Kine Henry IV.” ActI. Sc. 2.—In a note on 
this expression, Mr. Payne Collier refers to the 
Three Lords and Ladies, 1590, wherein mention 
is made of the “Sweet ballad of Lincolnshire 
3agpipes.” Mr. Charles Knight gives from Ma- 
lone a passage in Armin’s Nest of Ninnies, 1608, 
where the actual existence of such an instrument 
is equally implied; but besides this, Mr. Knight 
adds the opinion of Steevens that “ the drone of a 
Lincolnshire bagpipe is here used metaphorically 
for the croak of the frog in the marshes.” . 

I recently stumbled over the passage at a Lin- 
colnshire vicarage, and asked my friend the vicar 
whether he had ever heard of a bagpipe peculiar 
to the county. “Never,” he replied; “but I 
have often heard the bittern so called, which, 
within my recollection, was common in the fens.” 
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On referring to Bewick, I find the following 
description _— 

“ The bittern flies in the same heavy manner as the 
heron, and might be mistaken for that bird, were it not 
for the singularly resounding cry which it utters from 
time to time while on the wing; but this cry is feeble 
when compared to the hollow booming noise which it 
makes during the night in the breeding season from its 
swampy retreats.” 

Taken in a metaphorical sense, this, coupled 
with my friend’s assertion, appears to offer a more 
satisfactory illustration than that of Steevens’s 
‘roak of the frog; and I would suggest the pro- 
bability that, as the bagpipe is of great antiquity, 
and has undoubtedly been always one of the most 
familiar of popular musical instruments, the name 
“Lincolnshire bagpipe” may at an early period 
have been locally fastened upon the booming bird 
of the fens with its melancholy drone, and been 
accepted by strangers as a reality. To me this 
seems feasible, and surely if any peculiar bagpipe 
had ever belonged to the county, some remi- 
niscence of it would remain, no traces of which, 
however, have I been able to discover. In the 
term “strangers” I do not refer to Shakespeare, 
whose use of the expression perfectly harmonises 
with the melancholy booming of the Lincolnshire 
bittern. 

The “ Bitter-bump” and the “ Butter-bump” 
of Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s Dictionary—the latter 
being at the present day common among the Lin- 
colnshire peasantry as the name of the bird, which 
is now, however, rarely met with in the fens— 
represent, of course, the bittern and its boom. 

L. H. Hartowe. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Kry-cotp.—Shakespeare speaks of “ hey-cold 
Lucrece ;”’ and again, we find the line — 
“ Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! ” 
Richard I11. Act I. Se. 2. 
It may be noted that a similar idea is found in 
Gower. Compare — 
« And so it coldeth at min herte 
That wonder is, how I asterte (escape), 
In such a point that I ne deie, 
For certes, there was never heie 
Ne frosen is (ice) upon the walle 
More inly cold, than I am alle.” 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, ed. Pauli, iii. 9 
Watrter W. SKEAT. 
Fiore (SvusstantivE).—In the well-known 
line ( T¢ mpest, Act I. Se. 2, 234) ,— 
“ And are vpon the Afediterranian Flote,” 


we find a word certainly not common, and of 
which Mr. Collier declares—“‘ Float,’ in fact, is a 
verb, used by everybody, and not a substantive, 
used by no other English writer.” 

Ford, the dramatist, however, seems fond of 
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this substantive. In one play of his, Love's | 
Sacrifice, I find two instances of its use :— 
“ Traitor to friendship, whither shall I run, 
That lost to reason, cannot sway the float 
Of the unruly faction in my blood |” 
(Act I. Se. 2.) 


se eees though the float 
Of infinite desires swell to a tide,” &c. 
(Act IT. Se. 3.) 


Joun Anppis (JUNIOR). 


CANON BARGRAVE AND CORNELIUS JANSEN. 


I transcribe the anecdote which follows as an 
act of charity. It may serve to exhilarate those 
who have quailed under the anxieties of the 
passing week : — 

“There happened a pretty passage to me once, which 
happened at Utrecht, which was this: there lived one 
Myn Here Johnson [ Cornelius Jansen }, an extraordinary 
eminent painter, of my former acquaintance in England. 
I showed him this artificial rainbow [produced by a ray 
of light admitted into a dark room through a prism of 
glass|; he asked me how long I could keep it. I told 
him that I could keep it 2 or 3 hours. * Then,’ 
will send for my pallat of coulors, and draw it, for I have 
binn after endeavouring to draw one in the fields, but it 
vanished before I could finish it.” Upon which I laughed. 
He asked me why I laughed; I told him that he should 
see anon why I laughed, but assured him that I could 
keep the rainbow 2 or 3 hours; upon which he sent a ser- 


saith he, ‘I | 


vant for his pallat of coulors, and, being come, he tempered | 


them to his purpose in the light. 
room, 
again, and I told him his error, which was, that he could 
net see to paint in the dark, and that | could not keep 
the rainbow in the light, at which he laughed also 
heartily, and he missed his design.”— John Bargrave, 
1673. 
Botton Corney. 
Barnes, S.W. 25 Feb. 


Otp Proverrs anp Saytves.—In Henderson’s 
Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, the following 
saying is quoted ; “ The rooks left Chipchase when 
the Reeds did.” 
The Reeds, who lived at Chipchase a few years, 
were not in any way related to the most ancient 
family of Reeds of Redesdale, of the Cragg, and 
of Houghe n—who have held land for 900 years 
and the manufacturer of the saying must have 
confounded the two families. SAPa. 

Army and Navy Club. 


Tut Memoras_E Forcotten. — The other day 
I laid hand on a copy of Dodsley'’s Collection of 
Poems, with the names of most of its unacknow- 
ledged contributaries inserted in the square and 
firm chirography of the time. Some of them are, 
more or say to fame : for others, Dodsley’s 
selections have little enough of the nec Dit nec 
homines to encourage curiosity. I subjoin, how- 


Then I darkened the | 
but he could not see to paint, at which I laughed | 
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“ Magd 


ite the following memo- 


| randum from the Star Chamber Reports, Easter 


I think this must be a made-up. | 
| other Invective terms ; 

Scandalous and Invective Letter, 
to be written, and sent to the 


term, 1634, as given 
Collections, 


“ Webster vers 


in Ri 
v. ii. pt. ii. Append. p. 57, 1st edition : 
is Lucas—Lihellous 


ushworth’s Historical 


Letters. 


“The Defendant, bearing malice to the Plaintiff, pro- 


cured a libellous and Scolding 
then to be written 


Plaintiff, and 


Letter to be written to the 
over by a Scrivener’s 


Boy, and sent him by a Porter, the Letter being sub- 


Tell-Troth ; 


scribed Joan 


and published this Letter in 


several Taverns and Ale-houses, and to several persons in 


disgrace of the Plaintiff, 


termed Scroggin, with other disgraceful names, 


whom in the Letter she often 


and the 


Plaintiff's Wife Jezabe/, and Daughter of Lucifer, with 


Troth, 


therefore she was committed, 
‘din a Cue king-stool at Fol- 


good Behaviour, to be Duck 
he orn- Dike 


, make an acknowledgment of 


and also caused another like 


subscribed Tom Tell- 
Plaintiff. And 
fined 401, bound to her 


her offence at 


the Vestry, and pay the Plaintiff 20/. damage.” 


For further notes on this instrument of torture, 


see “N, & Q.” 1* S. vii. 260, viii. 315, ix. 232, 
xii. 36; 2%? S, i. 490, ii. 38, 98, 295; Reliquia 
Antiq. ii. 176; Cowell's Interpreter, sub. voc. ; 


Jacob’s Law Dict. sub. voc. ; 


* Was this “ Rev. Mr. Thompson” 


Willis’ Current Notes, 


the Dean of Raphoe 


in Ireland, anno 1766, or the Scottish minister of Dun- 
fermline in Scotland, mentioned in Boswell’s Johnson, 


anno 1776 ? 
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1854-1855 ; Gentleman’s Mag. \xxiii. 1104, exxxi. 
yt. 1. 440; Gay’s Shepherd's Week— The Dumps; 
Fllis’s Brand s Antig., 1813, ii. 442. 

EpwaRp PEACOCK. 


“As Dean As A Door-Natt.” — That this pro- 
verb is old enough: is easily shown. It occurs in 
the following passages :— 

“ For but ich haue bote of mi bale bi a schort time, 

I am ded as dore-nail ; now do all thi wille!” 
William and the W erwolf, p. 23, 1. 628. 
“ Thurth the bold bodi he bar him to the erthe 
As ded as dornayl, to deme the sothe.” 
Id. p. 122, 1. 3396. 
“ Feith withouten the ject is right nothyng worthi, 
And as deed as a dore-tree, but if the dedes folwe.” 
Piers Ploughman, ed. Wright, p. 26. 
For which another MS. (Trin. Coll. R. 3. 14) 
reads — 

“Feith withoute fait is feblere than nought, 

And as ded as a dorenail, but ghif the dede folewe” ; 


both of which latter are free translations of St. 


dead.” 

Sir F. Madden, in his Glossary to William and 
the Werwolf, calls it “ a proverb which has become 
indigenous, but the sense of which it is difficult 
to analyse’; and [ am very much of the same 
opinion. “ As dead as a dvor-tree,” i.e. as adoor- 
post, is somewhat more intelligible, for the wood 
of which the post is formed was part of a live 
tree once. There is then a possibility that such 
was the original expression, and that the proverb 
was transferred from the door-post itself to the 
nails that studded the door, without any very 


pression. There are other sayings in the same 
plight. Water W. Sxeat. 


PASSAGE IN THE “AGAMEMNON.”’—The other day 
in my reading I stumbled upon something which, 
to my mind, explains that obscure passage in the 
Agamemnon : — 

» ° ‘ Bous ém yAdoon peyas 
BeSnxev. 

It is perfectly agreeable with the context that 
the Watchman should be represented as saying 
that he has been bribed to silence, or that he has 
been initiated into a great mystery. But whether 
Bots be rendered “ money” (“ bull,” in the argot 
of St. Giles’s, stands for a crown piece) or “ bun,” 
the epithet uéyas is coarse and unpoetic. I prefer 
the other reading, wéaas; and consider that the 
speaker is quoting a proverb upon the authority 
of what Edie Ochiltree, in The Antiquary, says 
to Elspeth Mucklebackit: “The black ox has 
been under your roof, cummer, since I saw you 
last.” In this sense the speaker intimates his 
sorrow at what he knows. J. Wiixuys, B.C.L. 

Cuddington, Aylesbury. 
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Queries. 
PHILIP LE BEAU. 


In January, 1506, Archduke Philip the Beau 
sailed from Middleburg in Zealand, with a numer- 
ous convoy, to take possession of the crown of 
Castile, which had devolved on his wife Jeanne 
la Folle. Poor “Crazy Jane” accompanied him. 
Their fleet was dispersed by stormy weather in 
the Channel: Philip’s ship put into Weymouth ; 
the others, apparently, where they could. 

A German antiquary, Ernst Miinch, in his 
Biographisch- Historische Studien (Stuttgart, 1836), 
has published one or two letters from terribly 
frightened companions of Philip on this unlucky 
voyage, especially Wolfgang von Fiirstenberg, 
the Archduke’s Hofmeister: But as the editor 


| has added no explanation, nor corrected or mo- 


dernised the worthy knight's extraordinary spell- 
ing, I give some extracts in original, with the 
most plausible conjectural translation I can make. 


| They may serve as amusing indications of the 


James’s saying, that “ faith without works is |... : ; - 
‘ eS ; — | intellectual attainments of the chivalry of Crazy 


’ 
Jane’s court : — 

“ Wolfgang von Fiirstenberg to his wife. (Dated 
‘ Fallamue’ the last day of January, anno sexto.) 

“Herz lieber Gemalel, ich lass dich wissen dass der 
koing und wir al mit im am ersten tag nach der hailig 
trig kuing tag zu flissingen in se lant in die schiff gesen- 
sen sind und haben wol iiii tag guot wint gehapt unt 
mit demselben wind send wir wol uf halben weg gefaren 


| da ist ain wind an uns kumen ain gross sturmwind in 


der nach und hat die ganz nach und tag gewerd und ist 
so gros gewessen das wir al uns unser leben verwegen 
haben .... Doch hat uns und noch ain schif mit mir got 


: es | in ai aff rew el as wir a schaide ‘ "on 
great care as to maintaining the sense of the ex- | i 4" Haffen geworffen das wir al unschaiden dar vor 
| kumen send und in den Haffen da wir kumen send ist dess 


kuing von engellant und hast das lant Korwallen und lit 
an ierlant do die liut haiden send und kain ilaid (kleid ?) 
tragen doch do wir jez send ist Kristen in kuirz warden. 
... Da ist botschaft kumen dass der kuing in ain ander 
haffen kumen ist wol 1 myl von den haffen do wir ligen 
. . . . Was got wir al haben gross not gelytten aber un 
die schiff die gar ertrunken send so hat der kuing und die 
kuinge die in aim schiff gewesen sind am meisten not 
gelytten un ganz sterben haben sy mit grosser not nit 
liden muigen der kuing hat sich so vil er zuamal wigt 
mit siller gen Sant Jacob und unsser fruowen in spani 
verhassen al des kuingss luit und die fuessknecht haben 
gross walfart verhassen und an dail edelluit dass sy kard- 
nisser werden wollen an dal kain fleiss ni mer essen ich 


| kan dir nit schriben was jedermen verhassen hat so vil 
| haben sy verhassen ich hab ess nit wellen duon sunder 


mich dem almechtigen got befollen . . und die gresst 


| beschwerd die ich gehapt hab in mins sterben ist gewessen 


du und unsre baide kinder und min frum und getruy luit 
... Und hilfft mir got von dem wasser so hab ich dafuer 
dass mich kayn menst (?) mer uf dass wasser bring doch 
hab ich es nit vernet wir haben noch wol iic mil witer zu 
faren got helf uns al! 

“ Mv dear Consort: I have to tell you that the King 
and all of us with him embarked at Flushing in Zealand 
on the day after the feast of the Three Kings, and had a 
good wind for four days; and with the said wind we 
made half our voyage; then a wind came against us, a 











great storm wind in the night, and lasted all night and | 
day, and was so great that we despaired of our lives .. . 
But God cast us and a ship which was with me into a 
haven, so that we all escaped without mischief: and in 
the haven where we are the land is the King of England's, 
and is called Cornwall, and lies hard by Ireland, where 
the people are heathens and wear no clothes ; but where 
we are they have lately become Christians . . . . Then 
came a message to us that the King had gone into another 
haven, fifty miles (German) from that in which we lie 
. «+. + O God, what great distress we have all suffered! 
but except the ships which were altogether sunk, the 
King and Queen, who were in one ship, suffered most : 
and only with great difficulty did they escape from death, 
The King has vowed twice his own weight in silver to 
Saint James and our Lady in Spain; all the King’s 
people, and the footmen, have vowed great pilgrimages : 
part of the noblemen, that they would become Carthu- 
sians, another part that they would never eat meat any 
more: I cannot tell you what every man vowed, they 
vowed so very much. I would not do it: but commended 
myself to Almighty God; and the greatest care I had in 
my death was for you and our two children and my loyal 
and true people. And if God helps me out of the water, 
[am sure of this, that no business will ever bring me 
again upon it: but true it is that we have two hundred 
miles farther to sail! God help us all!” 


The chief reason for my troubling you with 
this specimen is, that Herr Miinch says in his 
preface that it was announced in the Scriptores 
Rerum Belgicarum in 1829, that a diary of King 
Philip’s voyage had been discovered, and would 
appear in that collection, but that he had never 
seen it. If it exists, it might contain matters of 
some little importance for our own history; for 
Henry VII. detained Philip three months in Eng- 
land, and only let him go under some hard con- 
ditions. JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


DRYDEN QUERIES.—No. II. 

1, Pepys mentions, September 15, 1668, a play, 
“a translation out of French by Dryden,” called 
the Ladies a la Mode. He describes it as a com- 
plete failure. Is anything more known about this 
play ? 

2. Is anything known of a poem to King William 
published in Dryden's name, with an apology for his 
past life and writings prefixed, dedicated to Lord 
Dorset, mentioned in Oldys’s Notes? (“N. & Q.” 
2-4 §. xi. 162.) It is apparently not the same as 
the Address of John Dryden, Laureate, to his 
Highness the Prince of Orange, 1689, folio. 

3. [am obliged to H. B. D. for his answers to | 
some of my previous Dryden queries. As to the | 
Epilogue for Calisto, which, in the original edi- 
tion of the Miscellany Poems published by Dry- | 
den himself, was not given as his, what authority | 

| 
| 
| 





is due to the assignment of it to Dryden in a 

republication several years after his death? It 

is not included in the Prologues and Epilogues of 
Dryden republished from the Miscellany Poems in 

Tonson’s folio editions of Dryden’s Poems of 1701 
the year after Dryden's death). 
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| German zither. 


(34 S. XI. Marci 2, 67. 


4, Sir Walter Scott conjectured that Dryden's 
Prologue to the revived play of A/bumazar must 
have been written after the Revolution of 1688, 
on account of a passage which has been regarded 
as an allusion to Shadwell as Poet Laureate :— 
“Such men in poetry may claim some part, 

They have the license, though they want the art: 

And might, where theft was pre ised, for laureate stand, 

Poets, not of the head, but of the hand.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the Prologue 
was written earlier. It is printed in a collection 
of poetry, Covent Garden Drollery, published in 
1672, which lies before me; and for the line in 
which Jaureate occurs, it stood then — 

“Such as in Sparta weight for laurels stand.” 

Query—Are weight and laurels probable mis- 
prints for might and laureates, or can they be cor- 
rect? Dryden altered the line before the Revo- 
lution and Shadwell’s laureateship. . CH. 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF ABERDEEN. — These I 
find blazoned thus:—“ Az. a temple arg., 4. 
Michael standing in the porch, mitred and vested, 
and in the act of blessing three children in a 
boiling cauldron, all ppr.” Surely it must be 
S. Nicholas, and not S. Michael, who is thus re- 
presented ; but perhaps some correspondent can 
kindly inform me under whose invocation the old 
cathedral of Aberdeen was placed, and if I am 
correct in my supposition. J. Woopwanrp. 

Montrose. 


Cuants ror Hymyns.— What is the name of 
the chant ordered by Archbishop Whately from 
a Dublin composer, and fitted by authority to a 
rhythmical hymn? Fitzpatrick, in his Life of 
the Archbishop, vol. ii. p. 173, speaks of the disap- 
pointment and protest of the composer at the 
messéance, and adds, “ the Archbishop knew more 
about his mitre than his metre”; at we now 
know that it can be done with great musical ef- 
fect, as in the cases of Troyte No. 1 and No. 2, 
and others, in JZymns Ancient and Modern. 

GerorceE Lioyrp. 

Darlington. 


CiTuEeRN: Rerecx. —I wish to learn the 
identity between the cithern and the modern 
I purchased a zither some three 
years ago, when the International Exhibition had 
brought it into notice. Since then, one or two 
professors have advertised that they give lessons 
upon it. It is, however, believed to have been 
in past time a very favourite English musical 
instrument, in accompaniment to songs, dances, 


| &e.; and I should like to see some of our English 


makers take it in hand. The fashion of the day 
is, however, so much in favour with noisy wind 
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! 
music, as to drive comparatively out of the field 


the pure sound of strings. 

Is there a rebeck to be seen in any of the London 
museums? It must have been a popular instru- 
ment as late as Milton’s day, yet there is nothing 
bearing any affinity to it in our time. A drawing 
is given in Hullah’s Lectures on the History of 
Music, but without any measurement to guide 
one in constructing it. K. 8. 

SusANNA, WIFE oF Ropert CRESWELL, BLUE- 
MANTLE Pursvivant. — Stow, in his Survey of 
London, gives an epitaph as existing in St. Bo- 
tolph’s Church, Aldersgate, to the memory of 
“Susanna, Andrew Lionis Patria Garnseyensis, 
unica filia, uxor Roberti Creswell, alias Blew- 
mantle, Prosecutoris ad arma,” &e., who died 
Dec. 23, 1590. The Creswells were, I believe, 
from Southampton, whither many Guernseymen 
resorted in those days for the sake of trade. I 
am desirous of knowing what was the real name 
of this lady, which I suspect to have been Lihou— 
a family still numerous in the island— whether 
she was entitled to coat-armour, and if so, what 
were the arms borne by her family ? E. M‘C. 

Guernsey. 

Cranmer Faminy (8 8, xi. 66.)—When was 
the archbishop’s family first subject to the at- 
tainder quoted by I. L., and for what reason ? 

E. L. 

Dancine ty Cavrcnu.—The Rev. Canon Dat- 
Ton’s note on “ Dancing before the High Altar in 
the Cathedral at Seville” (3"¢ S. xi. 152) reminds 
me to make an inquiry. More than twenty years 
ago a right reverend prelate, now deceased, men- 
tioned to me a book, which, as I understood him 
at the time, he said was by a Dr. Herder under the 
title of De Saltationibus Ecclesiae. Taking the 
author’s name and the title to be as just men- 
tioned, I have repeatedly sought, but never was 
successful in finding, such a work. Perhaps some 
kind correspondent of “ N, & Q.” may be able to 
identify it, or point out a work on the above sub- 
ject to * Marrurew Cooke. 


Ouiver GoipsmitH.— Was Goldsmith really 
a graduate of Padua? In the cloisters of the 
University are numerous shields and memorials of 
eminent stranger graduates, but I cannot find 
Goldsmith there, though I have made a careful 
examination. J. UW. Drxon, 

Flor ice. 

HistoricaL Query.—It would appear from 
Froude’s Tistory of the Reign of Elizabeth as if 
the Earl of I{untinedon, the Earl of Hertford, and 
the Duke of Norfolk had claims on the succession 
to the English throne. How is this proved ? 

ANON, 
not the author of this work. Sec 


v. & Q,” 2"4 8, iv. 35.—Ep. 








] 
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Hymenrat.—1. Has a wedding after sunset 
ever been held unlucky among the Scotch pea- 
santry ? 

2. Who was the author of the lines from a 
husband to a wife, with the present of a knife, 
beginning — 

“A knife, my dear, cuts love, they say: 
Mere modish love perhaps it may ; 
For any tool of any kind 
Can separate what was never joined” ? 

What is their date, and where can they be met 
with ? Witiiam Henperson. 


Two Irisn Dramas.— The tragedies named 
below are uncommonly scarce, and I believe are 
not to be found in the libraries of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the Bodleian, or British Museum. If any 
of your Irish readers who are “collectors” have 
copies, would they inform me where the scene is 
laid, or give me the names of the dramatis per- 
sone ?—1. The Treacherous TIusband, a tragedy, 
by Samuel Davies, 1737, acted at Dublin. See 
Hitchcock’s Irish Stage. 2. The Shimvrecked 
Lovers, a tragedy, with Poems, 1801, Dublin, by 
James Templeton. I wish very much to obtain 
any particulars regarding the author last named, 
which may be gleaned from his preface, title- 
page, or Miscellaneous Poems. Bs 


“ Toe Key or Parapise.”’—I should much 
like to have some account of this book. I do not 
find it in any bibliotheca. Ratpu THomas. 


Lestizk Famity. — Who was James Leslie 


| (called Count) of Deanhaugh, Edinburgh, whose 


daughter Jacobina was the first wife of Daniel 
Vere, last of Stonebynes, and whose widow Anne 
(Edgar) Leslie married Sir H. Raeburn. 

Anne Edgar, the wife of James Leslie, was 
daughter of Peter Edgar (son of James Edgar and 
Jean Broun, supposed of the Coulston family), by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Rey. John Hay, 
minister of Peebles in 1727, and son of Gilbert 
Hay, who I understand was either the son or 
grandson of Hay of Ilaystone. 

A reference to “Geo. Broun” (circa 1611) in 
the pedigree of the baronets of Coulston, will 
elucidate to a certain extent the question now 
asked. The photograph (genealogically) is here 
no doubt, but requires development. L. A. 


Cuance or Name. —Is there any legal process 
by which a parent may alter the baptismal name 
of an infant by adding one to it, or by taking 
away one where it has two or more? There was 
lately a permission granted by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor (7) for an attorney to abandon the use of cer- 
tain of his own baptismal names. Can baptismal 
names be entirely cancelled, and the register 


S 


altered in nonage or minority = 
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Perer VAN DEN Broeck’s Travers. — What 
is the full title of the book, and what the name of 
the animal to which allusion is made in the follow- 
ing extract? I suspect the worthy Dutchman has 
drawn largely on his invention : — 

“This Dragon hath but two Legs, and so is the same 
with our Wiverne, which I took to beonly an imaginary 
Beast, till reading the Travels of Peter van den Broeckh, a 
Dutchman, I observe he acknowledges such an Animal 
in Angola as big as a Ram, winged as a Dragon, a long 
tail and snout, and having but two legs.”—Gibbon’s Jn- 
troductio ad Latinam Blazoniam, p. 123. London, 1862. 

J. Woopwarp. 


Wierorr CuurcHwARDENs’ Accounts. — In 
the Illustrations of Manners and Expences from 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 4to, 1797, published 
by Mr. John Nichols, the early churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Wigtoft, co. Lincoln, are 
printed. I am very anxious to know what is the 
present place of custody of the original manu- 
scripts. Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wittan, Rosert, physician of Bloomsbury 
Square, practised about the middle of last century. 
I shall feel obliged if any of your readers will 
inform me (privately if it is of too little import- 
ance for an answer in your columns) whether a 
portrait of the above is known. 

Ratpn THomas. 

1, Powis Piace, W.C. 


Sik Watrer Warrry.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where the legend of Sir Walter 
Whitty and his cat is to be found, or where any 
information may be gained relative to this ancient 
family ? An ANTIQUARY. 


Queries with Answers. 


Darwin (3 8. xi. 105.) — 





“ Brown Ecclesborne comes in, then Amber from the east, | 


Of all the Derbian nymphs of Darwin loved the best.” 


To what Darwin does this refer? The poet of 
that name, to whom it seems applicable, was not 
born till a century after the death of Drayton, 
from whom the lines are quoted. D. 

[Darwin is Drayton’s poetical name for the Derwent 
river, which has its source in the mountainous regions of 
the High Peak; receives on its eastern bank the Amber, 
and on its western the Ecclesbourne, and has its conflu- 
ence with the Trent. Drayton thus notices its course in 
the Argument of the twenty-sixth Song of the Poly-Ol- 
bion ; — 

“ Then rouses up the aged Peak, 
And of her wonders makes her speak : 
Then Darwin down by Derby tends, 
And at her fall, to Trent, it ends.”] 














[sr¢ S. XI. Maren 2, '67. 





To “xytne:” Scotcn Psatms.—In the Scotch 
metrical version of the Psalms there occurs a sin- 
gular verse, as follows (Psalm xviii. 25, 26) : — 

“Thou gracious to the gracious art, 
To upright men upright ; 
Pure to the pure, froward Thou kyth'st, 
Unto the froward wight.” 

This extract is from the presently-used version, 
and “allowed by the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland to be more plain, smooth, and 
agreeable to the text than any heretofore” (see 
title-page). But, allowing there is no difficulty 
in ascertaining the proper meaning of the verse, I 
fail altogether to discover from any lexicographer 
the derivation of the word kyth’st. Perhaps some 
of your readers can supply a want not hitherto 
supplied by any commentator. 

Scotticisms do not occur, so far as I am aware, 
in any of our psalms, paraphrases, or hymns in 
use among the Scotch churches. 

Rosson McKay. 

Lybster. 

[The derivation of the verb “To kythe” is given in 
Jamieson’s Supplement. It is the Anglo-Saxon “ kythan.” 
See Bosworth’s Dictionary. ] 


Panvtatus.—Riddle’s Latin Dictionary, in voc. 
“ poenula,” refers to Cicero as using the word 
pendatus for a traveller (great-coated, as we 
should say), but without more specific reference. 
Where is the word found in Cicero? The exist- 
ing discussions on eAdvqy (2 Tim. iv. 13) give in- 
terest to this question. Wen Bs 

[ The word occurs twice in Cicero: “Cum hic insidiator, 
qui iter illud ad cadem faciendam apparasset, cum uxore 
veheretur in rheda, penulatus” (Pro Milone, cap. 10.) 
“Tamen appareret, uter esset insidiator, uter nihil cogi- 
taret mali, cum alter veheretur in rheda penulatus, una 
sederet uxor.”—Jb. cap. 20. ] 


Breurnes.—In Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
cent. xiii. sect. 40, note, is this sentence : — 

“Ina large work, now almost finished, I have traced 
the history of the different sects to whom these names 
(Beghardi and Beghinz) have been given ; detecting the 
errors into which many learned men have fallen in treat- 
ing this portion of Church history.” 

The editor (Maclaine) of the English transla- 
tion, Glasgow, 1829, says, “This work has not 
yet appeared.” Can you inform me whether since 
then it has been published; and, if so, whether 
it has been translated ? GrorGE TRAGETT. 

Awbridge Danes, 

[This posthumous and unfinished treatise by Mosheim 
seems to have escaped the notice of his editors and bio- 
graphers. It is entitled “ Io. Lavrentii a Mosheim inelvti 
Georgiae Avgvstae, dvm in vivis esset, cancellarii De 
Beghardis et Begvinabrs commentarivs. Fragmentvm ex 
ipso MS. avectoris celeberrimi libro edidit, dvplici appen- 
dice, complvrivm diplomatvm varietate lectionis, notis 





ae, a a 
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aliis, et indice necessario locvpletavit Georgivs Henricvs | palace, is the largest tributary to the river Dee 


Martini, A.M. scholae ad D. Nicol. Rector. Lipsiae in 
Libraria Weidmannia, 1790, 8vo.” | 


Patrrey.—Can you inform me regarding the 
meaning of the word “ palfrey” in the following 


sentence in Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of 


Johnson (vol. vy. p. 20): “I lay late and had only 
palfrey to dinner?” F. R. 8. 

[ A learned friend has suggested the following explana- 
tion: —For Dr. Johnson’s supposed statement that (on 
March 17, 1782) he had only palfrey for dinner—if not a 
misprint for pale fry—it may be conjectured, especially 
when we see what he says respecting his diuner on days 
preceding and following, that we ought to read “only 
pastry,” suppose we say cheese-cakes. He was out of 
health (at, seventy-three) and occasionally reduced his 
diet. Thus respecting March 14 he writes, “On that 
day I took little food, and no flesh.” And on March 18, 
“I rose late ..... I then dined on tea,” &c. His diet 
then was frequently low. 

Something must also be said respecting Johnson’s 
handwriting. It will be found on examination of his 
MS. correspondence (a volume of which is now before us), 
that in combining the two letters s and ¢ he often wrote 
the long f (as in muft, mot.) Now suppose him to have 
in this manner written pastry (paftry), the long / might 
have easily been taken for 2 and thet for f. Thus for 
pastry we should have palfry. And having got so far, e 
would of course be cleverly popped in by way of “ emen- 
dation,” and so we should get palfrey. And so the good 
Doctor, even at a time when he is abstaining from flesh, 
is represented as dining from palfrey under his own hand ! 
So hippophagy is not so new as some people might ima- 
gine, | 


Savine at Crossing THE Lrxe.—Can any one 
amongst your salt-water readers inform me if the 
ceremonies (both barbarous and barberous !) which 
used to be practised on a vessel’s “crossing the 
line” are still kept up? and also if these singular 
rites were in vogue in the merchant service, or 
were confined to the navy? Lanp LuBBER. 

[Both in the navy and the merchant service “ Nep- 
tune’s shaving soap” and “ Neptune’s razor” were put in 
requisition during the grand marine saturnalia at cross- 
ing the line. We doubt whether Jack has entirely relin- 
quished this equatorial shaving ; but from the improved 
regulations of late years on board ship, the custom, we 
have every reason to believe, has well nigh died out. | 


BaLmMorAL.—Can any of your correspondents 
give the true etymology of the name? I am in- 
clined to think (but I may be mistaken) that it 
is composed of the three Gaelic words, Bal-mohr- 
alt, which would imply some such meaning as the 
“‘town of the great burn.” On looking at the 
topographical features of the district, it is clear 
that the burn of the Gelder, which runs through 
the “royal demesne,” a little to the west of the 


on the Balmoral side, from, I think, the Girnag 
to the Garrawalt. A. J. 

[It has been suggested that Balmoral means the House 
of the Great Rock ; from Bal’, or Baile, a house, and Mor, 
great, and Al, a rock. ] 


Jupce Craw iey.—Can you give me informa- 
tion relating to Judge Crawley (sometimes called 
Chief Justice Crawley), when he lived and exer- 
cised that office, whether any act of his procured 
him celebrity at the time, or whether he was in 
uny respect remarkable? I have lately seen a 
beautiful portrait of him by Sir Peter Lely in an 
old mansion in the country. The family set great 
store by the picture, but acknowledge they know 
nothing at all about him. "0.8. 

| There were two judges of this name, Francis Craw- 
ley, Judge of the Common Pleas in the reign of Charles 
I., who died on February 13, 1649; and his second son, 
Francis Crawley, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, who 
died in the early part of the year 1683. Some account of 
each of them is given in Foss’s Judges of England, vi. 
285; vii. 84. Lely’s portrait is most probably that of the 
Cursitor Baron. ] 


A ProLterve.—What is a “proleing”? In a 
Star Chamber case (7 Car. I.), the defendant 
being asked for a larger contribution, said, “ If 
it is the king’s pleasure that these exactions be 
made, then we must needs think that he is a very 
beggarly prince, or a proleing.” 

Joun 8S. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. 

[When the defendant says “a very beggarly prince or 
a proleing,” he apparently means, to speak plainly, “ beg- 
garly or a thief.” To prole, prolle, or prowle, occasion- 
ally meant, in old English, to plunder, to rob, Skinner 
derives this word, prole or prowl, from proyeler, to steal, 
which he views as a diminutive form of proier, an old 
French verb from proye, plunder. 

“Proleing” might be deemed a derivative from proyeler, 
only that for the latter word, unfortunately, Skinner 
gives us no authority, nor are we able to supply the 
omission, Skinner indeed appears to have fancied the 
word proyeler as a step between the French proier and 
the English prole. Let us therefore lay proyeler, as am- 
biguous, entirely out of the question, “ Proleing,” then, 
the word now needing explanation, may be taken as 
simply the participle of the old English verb prole, or 
prolle,to rob, For the further clearance of the passage 
let us introduce a hyphen, and read “either he is a very 
beggarly prince, or he is a-proleing”—a-stealing. | 

Moss.—1l. There is a couplet upon an unpopular 
bride — 

“ Joy go with her and a bottle of moss, 

If she never comes back she'll be no great loss.” 


. 


To what does the “ bottle of moss” refer ? 
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2. The derivation of the surname Moss? It is | 


a frequent Jewish name, but English also. 

3. Are there any legends _ lel to that of the 
German “ Moss Folk” or “ Moss People” known 
in other countries, and what are they ? 

A Moss Troorer. 


[A bottle means a bundle, from the French boteler, “ A 
bottle of straw” is an every-day expression in Scotland, 
and was formerly common in England. A bottle of moss 
is a thing of no value. In Howell's English Proverbs we 
have— 

* A thousand pounds and a bottle of hay 
Is all one thing at Dooms day.” 

We have known pieces of divot thrown after an un- 
popular bride, and these might easily be replaced by 
bundles of moss. } 


Ileratpic Query. —I lately saw an old stove 
in Scotland initialed T. E: M. G., upon which was 
a shield parted pale—(1) barry of seven pieces, 
each of 2, 4, and 6, with three (tree tops ?) upon 
them; (2) three keys, two over one. Can any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” inform me to what 
families these arms respectively belong ? A. 


[ We suspect that the first two initials should be T. F. | 


not T. E. The only Scotch arms which resemble those 
described (1) are those of Fotheringham of Pourie as 
blazoned by Mr. Gibbon: “ Gerit tres fasciolas coccineas 
in parmulaé argenteé, muris Armenix maculis inter- 
stincté.” The word fasciola is here evidently used for 


fasciculus, and the term means “a bunch of red flowers,” 


which might easily be mistaken for the top of a tree. 
The second coat is clearly that of some family of the 
name of Gibson, with which the initials agree. | 


Replies. 
ADVERTISING. 
(3"¢ 8. xi. 117.) 

He that would write the history of advertising, 
from its origin to its culmination in the “ Who's 
Griffiths ?” of the passing hour, will in vain at- 
tempt to trace a regular growth and progress from 
Noah to the nineteenth century. On investigating 
the subject, however he may shake his head at 
Dr. Darwin, he will soon become a convert, so far 
as advertisements are concerned, to a plurality of 
races. True, there may in some instances have 


been borrowing: as in that of the French borrow- | 


ing from the Italians, « e. the Gauls from the 
Romans. We, in like manner, have borrowed 
from the French. The advertising van, which of 
late, however, has begun to disappear from our 
streets, is but an old-fashioned institution of the 
good city of Paris. But on the whole it will 


appear that each people and nation has gradually | 


foymed for itself its own system of advertisement, 
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according to its own tastes, habits, and require- 
ments. 

Your correspondent asks for information re- 

| specting the beginnings of advertising, of whatever 
kind. The mode adopted by the Hebrews appears 
to have been chiefly by word of mouth, not by 
writing. Hence the same Hebrew word, kara, 
signifies to cry aloud, and to announce or make 
publicly known («npiooew); and the announce- 
ment or proclamation, as a matter of course, was 
usually made in the streets and chief places of 
concourse. The matters thus proclaimed were 
chiefly of a sacred kind, as might be expected 

| under a theocracy; and we have no evidence that 
secular affairs were made the subject of similar 
announcements. In one instance, indeed (Is. xiii. 
3), kara has been supposed to signify the calling 

| out of troops; but this may be doubted. 

The Greeks came a step nearer to our idea of 
advertising; for they made their public announce- 
ments by writing, as well as orally. For an- 
nouncement by word of mouth they had their 
xyput, who with various offices besides combined 
that of public crier. His duties as crier appear to 
have been restricted, with few exceptions, to state 

| announcements and to great occasions. He gave 
notice, however, of sales. For the publication of 
their laws the Greeks employed various kinds of 
tablets—wivaxes, Efoves, xipBes. On these the laws 
were written, to be displayed for public in- 
spection. 

The Romans largely advertised private as well 
as public matters, and by writing as well as by 
word of mouth. They had their precones, or 
criers, who not only had their public duties, but 
announced the time, place, and conditions of sales, 
and cried things lost. Hawkers cried their own 

| goods. Thus, Cicero speaks of one who cried 
figs: “Cauneas clamitabat’’ (De Divin. ii. 40). 
But the Romans also advertised, in a stricter sense 
of the term, by writing. The bills were called Zibelli, 
and were used for advertising sales of estates, for 
absconded debtors, and for things lost or found. 
| The advertisements were often written on tablets 
(tabelle), which were affixed to pillars (pile, 
columne). On the walls of Pompeii have been 
discovered various advertisements. There will 
be a dedication, or formal opening of certain 
baths. The company attending are promised 
slaughter of wild beasts, athletic games, per- 
fumed sprinkling, and awnings to keep off the 
sun (venatio, athlete, sparsiones, vela). One other 
mode of public announcement employed by the 
Romans should be mentioned, and that was by 
signs suspended, or painted on the wall. Thus, 
a suspended shield served as the sign of a tavern 
( Quintil., vi. 3), and nuisances were prohibited by 
a painting of two sacred serpents (Pers., i. 113). 
Among the French, advertising appears to have 
become very general towards the close of the 
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sixteenth century. In particular, placards attack- 
ing private character had in consequence of the 
religious wars become so numerous and out- 
rageous, that subsequently, in 1652, the govern- 
ment found it necessary to interpose for their 
repression. 

Vith regard to English advertising, Dr. Andrew 
Wynter, in his valuable and very interesting 
Curiosities of Civilization, mentions an advertise- 
ment of “ Zrenodia gratulatoria, an Heroick 
Poem,” 
ticus, a parliamentary paper, as the first adver- 
tisement he has met with. But Nichols, in his 
Literary Anecdotes (iv. 47), states that the first 
regular advertisement which Ae has met with 
occurs in No. 7 of the Imperial Intelligencer of 
1648-9. It is from a gentleman of Candish, in 
Suffolk, from whom two horses had been stolen. 
Surely however, amongst the announcements of 
books inserted by booksellers at the close of their 
published volumes, some advertisements may be 
found of still earlier date. 

The modern system of advertising, though 
mightily advanced both as to variety and as to 
breadth of circulation, exhibits no difference in 
principle from the methods of former days. 
that same source, whence comes the increase of 
books, may we also trace the increase of adver- 
tisements—both are mainly due to the invention 
of printing. ScHIn. 


GREY MARE’S TAIL. 

(3"4 S, x. 432, 485.) 

In corroboration of the derivation of “ Grey 
Mare’s Tail” from mare, pond or pool, as Sern 
Wair suggests, I may state that there seems little 
doubt that 
have thus originated. Thus we have “ Maar” 
burn, which passes Drumlanrig Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Buccleuch in Dumfries-shire, so called 
along with a farm, “ the Maar,” because it flowed 
from a mere, or small loch, the site of which, 
now good alluvial land, is still seen. 
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1652, oceurring in the Mercurius Poli- | 


To | 


in some cases the names of streams | 


| eleven 


It was the 


Maar burn, ¢. ¢., the burn from the mare, or tarn, 


as they are called in the English Lake country. 
This burn, 1 may add, flowed past the B , 
a short distance after it left the loch. I have no 
doubt that we have here a trace of Baal worship, 
the Sun-God, the God of the Phoenicians, which 
has given name to the Baltic, the Great and Little 
Belt, Balestrander, and many other Scandinavian 
names of places. It is curious that this Belstane, 
which is, so far as I know, the only one in Dum- 
fries-shire, should not be mentioned in 
statistical account of the parish of Durisdeer, in 
which it is found. It 
weight, and, according to tradition, was so balanced 
that the slightest push made it vibrate. It has 


is 


Istane, | 


the | 


basaltic, of enormous | 
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lost this power, but it rests even now on a pivot. 


The neighbouring farm is called Balaggan. 

Again, in the parish of Closeburn, in the same 
county, a small stream, which passes Kirkpatrick 
farmsteading, is called the “ Mere” burn, 7. ¢., the 
burn from the mere. In former times there was 
a mere from which it flowed, though it is now 
only meadow land. The stream still runs in 
diminished quantity, falling into another burn 
called the “ Lake,” which also evidently derived 
its name from the same circumstance. This is 
no doubt the Anglo-Saxon Jac, daca, signifying a 
standing pool, as the stream did actually flow 
through several] of these lochs. They have all 
disappeared before agricultural improvements. 
The head loch was Closeburn Loch, close to Close- 
burn Castle, the original seat of the Kirkpatrick 
family, to whom the Empress Eugenie belongs. 
This has been so thoroughly drained within the 
last ten years, that future generations will wonder 
where it was situated. Yet in early days it must 
have occupied a space of not less than sixty or 
seventy acres, though in later times it had been 
reduced to about adozen. When it was drained, 
an old canoe was found, which had been formed 
out of the trunk of an oak tree. It is now seen 
in the Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh. There 
is a curious fact connected with Closeburn Castle 
loch, which I have seen nowhere recorded. The 
great earthquake by which Lisbon suffered so 
severely took place on Sunday, Nov. 1, 1755, and 
at the same time this small loch was so violently 
agitated, as the people were going to church, that 
they dared not enter, and the clergyman, Mr. 
Lawson, performed service in the open air. It 
was a fine, calm day, with the sun shining brightly, 
and tradition says that the appearance of the loch, 
with its waters rushing in high waves, was most 
alarming. Can any of your readers state the 
precise moment that the great shock took place ? 
I have no means of fixing it, but the people must 
have been on their way to church, about half-past 
in the forenoon. It would be curious to 
calculate with what rapidity the vibration reached 
Closeburn Loch. 

It appears that in England these lochs were 
called “ meres,” and in Scotland “maars.” I 
Braemar to be derived from the same circum- 
stance ? and the old Scotch title “ Earl of Mar” ? 
Some of your readers may be able to answer this 
query. “ Marish.” or “ marsh,” too, is ev idently 
allied to the same family, a piece of ground or 
low bottom, as we call it in Scotland, partially 
covered with water. It is not unlikely that Loch 
“ Maree,” in Ross-shire, is derived from the same 
The Saxons, who penetrated that remote 
in 


word. 
district, would find the Gaels call it “ mare” 
their language, and would imagine it to be a dis- 
tinctive name, though it merely meant “loch.” 
As an example of this we have many streams in 
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Scotland called “ Esk,” which is merely the Celtic 


uisge, water, the name which the Saxons heard | 


the natives call the stream, and thought it to be a 
distinctive name. Sometimes even those who 
supplanted the ancient Celts seem to have added 
their own word for water or stream, as I imagine 
Eschborn, near Frankfort, to be an example. In 
the Middle Ages it was called Asgabrunnum. 
Here we have the German bdbrunn, water, the 
translation of Asga, the Celtic uisge ; so that Esch- 
born means, in reality, “water, water.” Then, 
again, those who have visited Tunbridge Wells 
will recollect the beautiful glen called Hurst 


Wood. Hurst is merely the Saxon word for 
“wood,” so that Hurst Wood means “ wood 
wood.” In addition to the celebrated “‘ Grey 


Mare’s Tail,” near Moffat, to which Sera Warr 
refers, I may state that there is another in the 
parish of Closeburn, in the county of Dumfries, 
which also flows from a mere, called Townfoot 
Loch. CrawFurp Tart Ramace. 


INDO-MAHOMEDAN 


(3"4 


FOLK-LORE. 


S. vi 142; ix. 95.) 


No. Ill. 


Magic Mirrors.—While residing at Tuticorin, 
in the South of India, it came to my knowledge 
that the Lubbis used the unjun, or shining globule, 
placed in the hand of a boy, to discover hidden 
treasure or stolen property. This globule is made 
of castor oil, and lamp-black procured from a 
lamp, the wick of which has been made of a piece 
of white cloth marked with the blood of a cat, an 
owl, and a king-crow—the eyes, some of the hair 
and feathers, and gall-bladder of these animals 
being rolled up at the same time in the cloth. 
Having had sume property stolen, I sent for a 
Lubbi jadugar, or wizard, who promised to re- 
cover it, and chose my dog-boy, a lad of eleven 
years, as his confederate. After some preliminary 
incantations, the boy was asked what he saw in 
the globule. He first described the inside of a 
tent, then said he saw monkeys sweeping the 
floor, and after gazing intently on the globule for 
some minutes, got frightened at something, and 
began to cry. The Lubbi on this led him from 
the room, returned in half an hour, and informed 
me the missing articles were under a chest of 
drawers in my bedroom, which proved to be the 
case. These globules probably suggested the idea 
of the magic mirrors of European romance. 

The Magie Wick.—A lamp with a magic or 
charmed wick is used in Mahomedan necromancy. 
The wick is composed of paper upon which mystic 
characters are traced, and it is lighted with three 
kinds of oil or balsam. It is used to invoke the 


presence of a demon, or to get rid of him. A | 
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boy or girl adorned with certain flowers, it is 


believed, many discover many secrets by watching 
steadfastly the flames of a domed wick. 

Ogres’ Teeth—A sister of seven brothers was 
left by them in a castle, well provisioned, and 
enjoined on no account to quit it. One day, hav- 
ing carelessly allowed her fire to die out, she was 
obliged to beg some from an old woman, an ogress, 
she found cooking rice at a distance. The ogress 
gave her the fire, and a bag of charmed wheat, 
in which she had secretly made @ hole. As the 
lady returned home, the wheat ran out, and in the 
course of the night took root and sprung up. The 
ogress bade her sons pursue the route made by it 
to the castle, and ot = prize of the lady. Fail- 
ing to obtain admission, one of them pulling a 
tooth from his head, planted it in front of the 
castle-gate. The brothers shortly after returning, 
the sister ran out to meet them, and trod on the 
tooth, which entered her foot. She instantly 
swooned, and being thought dead by her brothers, 
was placed in a golden coffin having a glass lid 
under a silver mausoleum. Many years alter, the 
King of Per-Moolk, while hunting, discovered the 
lady, pulled the ogre’s tooth from her foot, and 
so dissolved the enchantment. 

Love Charms—are made of ingredients too dis- 
gusting to mention, and are given by the Mussul- 
mans to women to persuade them to love them. 

Transformations.—In Orissa, it is believed that 
witches have the power to transform themselves 
into tigers; they are then called pulta-bagh, The 
witches in North Germany were believed to 
possess the power of changing themselves into 
cats. 

Death-Spells.—A figure resembling as much as 
possible the person on whom the spell is intended 
to operate is sketched on the ground or formed of 
clay. The evil spirit is then invoked daily, at 
noon, for a week, after which the figure is cut 
with a sword or struck with an arrow from a bow. 
In Scotland, a similar charm was practised by 
Lady Fowlis against two of her reiations. Their 
portraits were suspended in the north end of a 
room, and elf arrowheads shot at them until they 
were destroyed. 

Enchantments with Pins.—A sorceress falls in 
love with a prince, who rejects her advances. In 
revenge, she surprises him coming out of the bath, 
draws a bag from her girdle, and blows on it; a 
shower of pins flies out, which stick all over the 
body of the prince, who thereon becomes in- 
sensible. Many years after, a princess, losing her 
way in the jungle, discovers a ruined city and 
palace. She enters the latter, sees the prince ex- 





tended on a couch, pulls the pins out of his body, 
and destroys the spell. 

Angels.—The Arabs, before the time of Ma- 
homed, used to adore angels, who they imagined 
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inhabited the stars and governed the world under 
the Supreme Deity. They believed these angels 
to be goddesses and daughters of God. H. C. 


ANCIENT IRISH MANUSCRIPTS IN THE ¥ 


BRITISH 
(2™¢ §. 


MUSEUM. . 
225, 302.) 

On looking over my papers lately, I found some 
letters which a few years ago I addressed to Sir 
F. Madden, as keeper of the manuscript depart- 
ment of the British Museum, for the purpose of 
correcting several serious errors committed by the 
late Professor O’Curry in his descriptive Cata- 
leque of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, 
which he compiled in 1849 by order of the trus- 
tees. As far back as 1857, I called attention, with | 
the same object, to the subject in the columns of 
“N. & Q.,” and exposed a grave discrepancy in 
the chronological calculations — respecting the 
“ Original Book of St. Caillin” (Vespasian, E. 11, 
vellum, 4to)—of the two distinguished archwo- | 
logists — now, alas! no more —O’Donovan and 
O’Curry, in the hope, as I then expressed it, that, 
appearing in columns of world-wide literary esti- 
mation, “‘ probably my strictures would fall under 
the notice of those eminent Keltic scholars to 
whom they were specially addressed.” No notice, 
that I know of, was taken by them. The point 
at issue was of great biblical importance. This 
very old book, it is said,‘ was written by Callyen 
(St. Caillin), which was in tyme past Bishop and | 
Legat for Ireland”; and who, according to the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters,” was contemporary 
with Conall Gulban, 4.p. 464. O’Donovan thinks 
with Columbkille (515-592). The verification ofthe 
conclusion of the one would prove the manuscript 
to be one of the oldest—perhaps the oldest, in 
Europe, in any of its living languages ; of the latter, 
would give it an origin so modern as would render | 
it comparatively valueless. 

On perusal of the following letter to Sir F. 
Madden, its contents seem to me of sufficient in- 
terest to induce me to obtain for it a preservative | 
place. If my estimate of it be confirmed by its 
insertion, I have matter by me equally interest- 
ing and corrective of errors as grave and indefen- 
sible. Joun Everne O'CAvANnaenH. 

Lime Cottage, Walworth Common. 


iv. 








“Tue ANNALS or BoyLe: (Titus, A. 
“ To Sir Frederic Madden. 

“ Reading Room, July 11, 1863, | 
“This is the fourth volume described in Curry's Cata- | 
logue of Trish Manuscripts, compiled for the trustees of | 
the British Museum, The inaccuracies, the omissions of | 
reference to some very interesting marginal notes, and his | 

misconstructions in the description, surprise me. Indeed, 
as I proceed, the errors of commission and omission mul- | 


25.) 


Salsum 


| quite incorrect. 
| writing as the note, but the note is in a different hand 


| the date of the note above commented on, 


| eatalogue of his books, 4°, Dublin, 1648. 


tiply. I regret to have to note this of a gentleman pre- 
eminently distinguished in Gaelic literature, and to whom 
I owe so much in the prosecution of the study of the 
vernacular records of ancient Ireland. 

“Curry says the volume begins imperfectly. This he 
doubts. Then he continues, ‘The first fact entered 
among these Calends runs thus, Hoc anno vatur est Enos 
(the year is lost), folio 1.’ Vatur is, of course, a wrong 
reading for natus, which is plainly legible in the original. 
The fact is, as may be seen on reference to the MS., that 
this entry does not occur till the 7 fol. and 6 line is 
reached. In my opinion, a folio is missing here; the in- 
ner margin remains, and it appears the other part has 
been torn off. This conjecture is strengthened by the 
series of Calends with which the 7th folio opens, also the 
entry last in the preceding folio is unfinished, sic :— 
* Incipit captivitas duarum tribuum anno tertio ia.’ It sur- 
prises me how Curry could have made the mistake, that 
‘hoc anno natus est Enos’ was the ‘ first fact inserted.’ 
In the first line of the first folio, the first entry is ‘ Ho 
anno Lamech natus est,’ and then immediately follows, 
‘Ab Adam usque Lamech, anni p.ccclxiiii.—the prepo- 
sition ad expressed in the other entries is obviously 
understood here. The second entry is ‘M.xxx., &c., 
hoc anno Adam mortuus est, secundum Ebreos sed hoc 
est” The third entry is, ‘m.c.l. Al. hoe anno 
natus est Noe, ab Adam usque ad Noen m.c.\.viii.’ Then 
follow over one hundred entries preceding that which 
O'Curry says is the first. 

“The marginal notices which O’Curry has overlooked 
are curious and important. One of them bears date 
1361, and records that Maurice, son of Cathal, Ely (?) 
Mac Taydg (pronounced Mac Tige), and Cristinus, son 
of Flann, his brother, entered the Monastery of the Fra- 
ternity of the Holy Trinity in Loch Ke at the Feast of 
St. Berayd. The marginal notes have no reference 
to the Annals; they are independent remarks.» And 
when it is considered that they come down to 1270 
only, the marginal record must be looked upen as con- 
temporaneous with the former date; if so, it fixes the 
date of this volume to be as early at least as 1361. This 
being so, had O’Curry read and understood the note, he 
would have been spared the expression of his regret, ‘that 
we have no means of fixing with any degree of precision 
the period at which the Annals of Boyle were composed.’ 

“O'Curry says the following note appears at the lowest 
margin of folio 14—* Somoltach, &c. &c. &c. died, in the 
last month of this year ; the date 1595 is written over this 
in the same handwriting and ink.’ This statement is 
The date, it is true, is in the same hand- 


from the Annals, and evidently of much later date. But 
the omission of this fact is trivial in comparison with the 
mistake he has made in the date. The date, it is obvious 
to me, and indeed would be evident to any expert on ex- 
amination, is not 1595, but 1497—nearly one hundred 
years earlier, and nearly one hundred years later than 
The elucida- 
tion of these facts goes to corroborate the statement made 
by Sir James Ware, in all probability on the competent 
authority of that great antiquarian Dugald M¢Firbis, in the 
* Autographum 
(Annales Cenobii Buellensis), extat in Bibliotheca Cot- 
toniana ;’ and of which autograph the learned Dr. Charles 
O'Connor says, ‘illud exemplar unde nostra editio de- 
scripta est.’ It may not be out of place to remark, ina 
Lecture delivered by O’Curry, June 19, 1856, published 
in 1861, he appeared then to be better acquainted with 
the MS., and correctly stated that the Annals commenced 
fourteen years before the birth of Lamech, and assigns 
their date to about 1300. On that occasion he propounded 
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some fanciful calculations upon his erroneously-assumed 
date 1595 for 1497. 

“The large folio volume cataloguing the Irish Manu- 
scripts in the National Library, which O’'Curry completed, 
has been copied for use in the Reading Room, and 
evidently, owing to his want of knowledge of the Irish 
language, the scribe has not perpetuated the errors of the 
original merely, but he has also added largely to them : the 
blanks which O'’Curry, not knowing how to read the 
Latin MS., had left have not been filled up by the tran- 
secriber, and the 34 vellum folios, of which the book con- 
sists, have been by him reduced to 54 pages. In copying 
the title, Annales Monasterii de Buellio, O'Curry and his 
copyist change Buellio into Buellie; popayl of the 
original is written papal in the copy, &e. &e, &e. 

“Jonn Euvcexe O'CAVANAGH.” 

[On reference to Professor O’Curry’s Catalogue of Irish 
MSS. we perceive that Sir Frederic Madden has cor- 
rected the errors pointed out to him by Mr, O’CAVANAGH, 
and made autograph notes acknowledging the authority 
upon which these corrections were made. ‘The original 
of the above letter is also annexed in the Catalogue to 
O’Curry’s Description of the Annals of Boyle. It may 
be well also to add, for the information of Irish and 
other antiquaries jpterested in the literature of the Gaels, 
that in the History of Ireland by our learned and talented 
correspondent Joun D’ALTow, Esq., lately deceased, “ The 


Annals of Boyle” were adopted and embodied as the run- | 


ning text authority.—Eb. | 


MOONWORT. 
(3"* 8. xi. 96.) 

It is the case with this, as with many other 
plants, that its name has been variously employed, 
and that thus plants widely differing have been 
confounded with each other. In the old botanists, 
we find it called Zanaria, or moonwort,. and de- 
scribed as six inches high, with one leaf divided 
into several pairs of small ones, so rounded and 
hollowed as to resemble half moons, whence the 
name of moonwort; and we are told that it has 
been called «wnshoe-the-horse, from a supposed 





it never existed in the district around that famous 
Yorkshire ironopolis from which I write: per- 
haps the ferruginous nature of the soil is as little 
suited to the growth of the fancy as it is to 
the plant itself. But has not the author of the 
query confounded, under their common name of 
“ Moonwort,” two very different and widely dis- 
similar plants? Lunaria biennis, the well-known 
“Honesty” of our gardens, so called from the 
transparent—as also “ Moonwort” from the silvery 
colour of the dissepiments of the seed-vessels — 
is an exotic, and I never heard it mentioned as 
“unshoeing the horse.” The true Moonwort 
(Botrychium lunaria) is a native of our English 
hills and pastures, and is the real Ferrum equinum. 
Its alleged magnetic potency is thus quaintly 
alluded to in Sylvester’s curious translation of Du 
Bartas : — 
“ Horses that feeding on the grassie Hills, 

Tread upon Moonwort with their hollow heeles ; 

Though lately shod, at night goe barefoot home, 

Their Master musing where their shooes become : 

O Moonwort! tel vs where thou hidest the Smith, 

Hammer and pincers thou unshoost them with ? 

Alas! what Lock, or Iron Engine is’t 

That can thy subtile secret strength resist, 

Sith the best farrier cannot set a shoo 

So sure, but thou (so shortly) canst undo ?” 

The subject has not escaped the notice of Sir 

Thomas Browne, who, in a passage in his } ugar 


| Errors, and after some learned allusions, more suo, 


power of loosening the shoes of horses treading 


upon it. 

But in modern works on botany, moonwort is 
quite another plant. Loudon calls it Botrychium, 
and classes it with the Cryptogamia. Hooper 
names it Ophioglossum lunaria, Osmunda lunaria, 
and simply Zunaria; and he also places it among 
the Cryptogamia. 

The common JZonesty is however called Lunaria, 
and classed under Tetradynamia siliculosa. It is 
also called Lunaria rediviva, and by the Germans 
Bulbonach: in English it has the name of Satin as 
well as of JZonesty. The former of these names is 
evidently ffom the satin-like appearance of the 
seed-pod ; and the latter has been given from its 
transparency, which honestly exhibits the seeds 
within it. F. Ge Bae 


An old folk-lorist, I am acquainted with the 


says — 
“ Matthiolus could laugh and condemn the judgment of 
Scipio, who having such a picklock, would spend so many 
years in battering the gates of Carthage, which strange 
and magical conceit seems to me to have no deeper root 
in reason than the ficure of its seed ; for therein indeed 
it somewhat resembles an horseshooe, which notwith- 
standing Baptista Porta hath thought too low a signa- 
ture, and raised the same into a Lunarie representation.” 


P. J. isevidently misled by the popular English 
names, so as toconfound two very different plants 
with each other, viz. Lamaria biennis, the common 
‘** Honesty ” of our rustic gardens, and Botrychium 
lunaria, a little fern inhabiting our downs and 
moorland pastures. The former derives its Lin- 
ean name, Luxaria, from the form of its pods, 
which are nearly circular ellipses; the latter, its 
specific epithet maria from the semilunar shaps 
of the segments of its frond. Why the former 
plant is called “ Ilonesty” is a more doubtful affair, 
for I can hardly regard as satisfactory the expla- 
nation of Don’s Gardener's Dictionary, vol. i. 
p. 124: “it is given to it on account of the clear 
brilliant dissepiment.” The little fern again — 
though I suspect not much noticed by country- 
folks now-a-days, at least I never heard of our 
simplers collecting it—was once an herb of power. 


superstition alluded to by P. J., though I believe | Yet even in the time of Gerarde its reputation 
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seems to have been on the decline; for while he 
upholds it (p. 407) as “singular to heale green 
and fresh wounds,” he goes on to say — 

“Tt hath beene used among the alchymistes and witches 
to dee wonders withall, who say that it will loose o kes 
and make them to fall from the feet of horses that graz 
where it doth grow, and hath been called of them oe 
tagon, whereas they are in truth all but drowsie dreames 
and illusions, but it is singular for wounds as aforesaid.” 


P, EL N. 





FREEMASONRY. 
(3°¢ S, xi. 12.) 

In the middle ages, scientific knowledge was 
chiefly confined to the clerical orders, and the 
“ moveable Societies of Architects and Workmen,” 
styled Masonic or Freemasonie Lodges, usually 
included among their directors, or “ Masters,” 
ecclesiastics of cultivated mind, deftly skilled in 
geometry and those arts on which depend struc- 
tural stability, harmony of proportion, and ele- 
gance of design. Such were the builders of our 
grand old cathedrals, and of nearly all the fortified 
palaces of the feudal barons of the middle ages. 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and 
the munificent restorer of its venerable minster, 
was perhaps the last dignified ecclesiastic con- 
nected with the Masonic fraternity in England. 
Some twenty years after his decease, the arbitrary 


interference of the Lodges with the wages of 
labour excited the alarm of the Government, 


already predisposed to suspicion and jealousy of 
a widely-extended and irresponsible affiliation, 
bound together by secret oaths of reciprocal 
obedience and protection; and in 1423, an Act of 
Parliament (3 Henry VI. c. 1) was passed, pro- 
hibiting “‘the chapiters and congregations of 
Masons in tyled Lodges,” on pain of “being 
judged for felons,” or punished in the mitigated 
penalties of “ imprisonment, and fine and ransom, 
at the King’s will.” This seems to have been the 
first definite step leading to substitution of modern 
speculative Freemasonry for the primitive scientific 
and operative craft; but the change was slowly 
effected, and up to a comparatively late period 
the industrial character of the ancient Lodges 
was significantly continued in the professional 
selection of Masters and Wardens. For example: 
Sir Christopher Wren, when Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter (afterwards Grand Master) of England, nomi- 
nated as his wardens Cibber, the sculptor, and 
Strong, his own master mason at St. Paul's. How- 
ever, the City Guild sturdily claimed then, as now, 


the only genuine legitimate succession to the 
l’'reemason Lodges of the middle ages. Stow 
enumerates, amongst the trades of London, “the 


company of Masons, otherwise termed Freemasons, 
of ancient standing and good reckoning.” The 
scientific builder (architect of our time) was, up to 
the becinning of the sixteenth cent iry, indifferently 
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styled. Freemason, Chief Mason, Master Mason, or 
sometimes simply Mason. Thus Henry de Ye- 
veley, the lay masonic associate of William of 
Wykeham, and remodeller of Westminster Hall, 
was “ Master Mason” to three successive kings, 
Edward the Third, Richard the Second, and 
Henry the Fourth. 

A secret association, combining, like the Free- 
masonry of the middle ages, scientific attainments 
with utilitarian results, is not possible in our 
enlightened age of knowledge and freedom; and 
a glance over the names of the “ Masters” of the 
mystic craft will not tend to convince the thought- 
ful enquirer that there is any extraordinary 
acquisition of wisdom and virtue communicable 
by initiation; but the showy display of Masonic 
millinery gratifies children of a larger growth, 
and the periodical jollifications after “labour” 
are uncommonly pleasant. J. L. 

Dublin. 


Sronor Famity (3'¢ S. xi. 116.)—In the Chro- 
nicle of John Stow, p. 575, is ‘mentioned Sir 
Adrian Fortescue, Knight of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, who was beheaded for denying the king’s 
supremacy, July 10, 1539; but where beheaded, 
or where buried is not recorded. Nor do I know 
if this Sir Adrian is the one inquired for by 


J. J. H. F. C. H. 


Sire Henry Sirnessy (3° 8. xi 
give any answer to the query of D. P.r elative to 
the removal of the slab of St. Robert’s tude but 
I wish to mention, with reference to the belief 
that Sir H. Slingsby died a Catholic, that I find 
his name in the first of two lists of Catholics 
whose estates were sold for adhering to the royal 
cause. This list is headed thus: 

“The Names of such Catholicks whose Estates (both 
Real and Personal) were sold in pursuance of an Act 
made by the Rump, July 16, 1651, for their pretended De- 
>; that is, for adhering to their King.” 


i. 53.)—I cannot 


linquency 

The entry in this list stands thus : — 

“ Sir Henry Slingsby, beheaded at Tower Hill, and his 
Estate sold,” 

These lists occur in the 
for the year 1686. 


Kalendarium Catholicum 


Dodd, likewise, in his Church History of Eng- 
land, iii. p. 252, in his biography of Catholic 


Knights, has this notice: 

“Sir Henry Slingsby: a loyal gentleman of singular 
worth and honour, who being condemned to die for trans- 
acting some affairs in favour of Charles II., in order to 


his restoration, was beheaded on Tower Ilill, June 8th, 
1658.” 
ITe give Sa re fe rence to Th Cath ligue Apology 


as hisauthority; but it is evident that he believed 
the account, and his judgment is worthy of = dit. 


» 








Torcnes (3" 8S. xi. 97.) —Torches were usually 
made of tow twisted very tightly together and 
dipped in melted pitch. Rope strands twisted 
and dipped would equally answer the purpose. 

F. C. H. 


Epuvunp Prowpen (3" S. x. 353, and Gen. In- 
dex), not Edmond nor Edward. The work men- 
tioned by Mr. W. is not—that is to say, after a 


long search I have been unable to find it—in ° 


the British Museum. To say it is not there would 
be rash. It is not in any of the Inns of Court 
libraries. I should think it has been printed, as 
it is referred to in Hale (ist. Pleas of the Crown, 
i. 324, 1736, folio), as “Mr. P.’s learned Tract 
touching the right of succession of Mary Queen of 
Scotland.” Itis not mentioned by Messrs. Cooper 
(Athene Cantab.) in an excellent biography, to 
which little if anything can be added. There are 
doubtless many such MSS. in private libraries, 
A note of them in your journal I think exceed- 
ingly desirable: to me personally they are most 
welcome additions to a work I am engaged on. 
Ratreu Tomas. 
1, Powis Place, W.C. 


Carto Prsacane (3 S, xi. 77.)\—A brief bio- 
graphy of this author is prefixed to his Saggi 
storics politici e militari sull! Italia. Genova, 1858. 

Juxta TurRIM. 

Tue [leap or Carprnat Ricueriev (3S, xi. 
73.) — The statement with regard to the heart of 
Voltaire is a mistake: see the long discussions on 
the subject in the French “N. & Q.,” ZL’ Intermé- 
diaire. Pas. 


“Ornercates ” (3"¢ S. x. 446; xi. 122.)—The 
word “‘othergate,” in the sense of “other way,” 
occurs in the Confessio Amantis of Gower, written 
in the year 1392-93 : — 

“ So now ye witen all forthy 
That for the time slepe I hate, 
And when it falleth othergate, 
So that her like naught to daunce.” 


W. J. F. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED: GiEm (3° S x. 268.)— 
The first epigram is either a translation from 
Aristophanes, or a very close imitation of— 


"AAN’ ob ydp don Trav ava xivtev pice yuvaKav 
os. f . @ : ’ - 
Ovdév xdxsov eis Grayvra, tA ip’ I) yuvaixes. 
Thesmophoriazusa, 531-2. 
which Voss translates — 
* Doch nichts ja mag den von Natur ganz unverschiim- 
ten Weibern 
Vorgehn an Bosheit aller Art, als einzig sie,—die 


Weiber!” 
a mG. 


U. U. Club. 


The author of the hymn from which the stanza 
is taken that G. inquires about is (x. 510) supposed 
to be Thomas Olivers, who composed the fine ode 
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“The God of Abraham praise.” The text quoted 


| (as usual) has been tampered with. The follow- 


ing is the correct reading : — 
“ Angels now are hovering round us ; 
Inperceived they mix the throng, 
Wondering at the love that crowned us, 
Glad to join the ho'y song. 
Hallelujah! &c. 
Love and praise to Christ belong.” 


The original hymn first appeared appended to 


A short Account of the Death of Mary Langson, of 


Tavall in Cheshire, 1771, of which place Thomas 
Olivers was then minister. The hymn commences 
“Oh, Thou God of my salvation,” entitled “A 
Hymn of Praise to Christ,” in six stanzas. 
Dante SEDGWICK. 
Sun Street, Bishopsgate. 


Your correspondent (xi. 138) will find the 
lines — 
“ Upon that famous river’s further shore 
There stood a snowy swan of heavenly hue,” &c., 
in Spenser's Ruins of Time, line 589, iv. 319, Col- 


lier’s ed. G. W. 


BERNARD AND Lecnton Famiiies (3 §. xi. 
75.) —The Col. Lechton Mr. Lestre inquires 
after is Sir Elisha (otherwise Ellis) Leighton, 
third son of Dr. Alex. Leighton. After a miser- 
able career he died in gaol, leaving behind him 
an only daughter Mary, named after her mother 
Mary Leslie. I do not know what became of her. 
Few names have been more disguised by varia- 


tions of spelling than that of Leighton. 


EIRIONNACH. 


Burnine Hare (3™ S. x. 146; xi. 66.) — The 

tev. T. T. Carter of Clewer, in his able essay on 

“ Vows and their relation to Religious Communi- 
ties” in The Church and the World, says: — 

«“ A Nazarite was understood to identify himself with 
each of these several acts of oblation. The shorn hair 
laid and burnt in the fire of the altar, was also, according 
to this deeper view, supposed to indicate that the person 
was offered to God, the divine law not permitting the 
offering of human blood, and the hair, as a portion of the 
person, being understood to represent the whole.” 

Joun Priacor, Jun. 

Atpnanet Beris anp Tries (3 S. x. 353, 
425, 486.)— George Herbert’s “saint's bell” at 
Bemerton has the alphabet as far asG. At St. 
Marie’s Abbey, Beaulieu, Hants, are some fine 
alphabet tiles. The letters are of Lombardic cha- 
racter; the ground of the tiles is chocolate, and 
the letters yellow. Plates of these are given in 
Weale’s Quart. Arch. Papers, ii. At Malvern are 
many letters on single tiles. 

Joun Piecort, Jun. 

Hywwonoey (3" S. x. 402, 493; xi. 25.)—That 
some misapprehension still exists as to the author- 
ship of Flowerdew’s Poems, including the Harves\ 
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Hymn, is evident from several letters I have re- 
ceived. Mrs. Alice Flowerdew was a widow 
(Poems, 3rd ed. pp. 54, 79, 82, 102), and con- 
sidered it sufficiently explicit to style herself 
A, Flowerdew. Anne, the only one of her daugh- 
ters whose Christian name had the same initial 
letter, had already by marriage acquired a new 
surname ; and the stanzas (p. 126) to “J. M. aged 
nine years,” are addressed to her sole issue, with 
whom I have for many years had the pleasure of 
being acquainted. Josern Rix, M.D. 


St. Neots. 


Kenstneton Cuvrcen Anp OLIvER CROMWELL 
(3" S. xi. 55.)—In reply to H. W. F., I would 
refer him to Lysons, vol. iii. p. 229, where it 
states that — 

“ An anonymous benefactor in 1652 gave some land 
at Kensington Gravel-pits, on which was formerly a 
malt-house. This is called Cromwell’s gift, and a tradi- 
tion has prevailed that it was given by Oliver Cromwell ; 
but the Parish have no evidence to ascertain it.” 

I believe the tablet has not been removed, but 
cannot say positively. The position of the ground 
is mentioned in the above quotation. As to the 
value of the land in 1652 and 1867,I need hardly 
tell H. W. F. that it has vastly increased. In a 
future note I may give an idea of the respective 
value of the gravel-pits at those dates. 

Liom. F. 

Dante Query (35'S, x. 473.)—Since my former 
letter on this subject, I have ascertained that two 
other translators of the Divina Commedia—the 

tev. J. W. Thomas and the Rev. J. Dayman— 
are against Mr. Cary in their rendering of the 
words “ esca sotto il focile.” Mr. Thomas’s trans- 
lation is — 

“ Even so descended the eternal fire, 

From which the sand, like tinder from the steel, 
Was kindled up.” 

Mr. Dayman’s translation is — 

“ Such of eternal burnings fell the shower, 

From which that sand, as tinder from the steel, 
Kindling, tormented them with double stour.”’ 

Mr. Cayley’s version is as follows — 

“ So fell the scorching shower eternally, 

By which the sands were kindled at their feet, 
As coals by wind.” 

Now it is perhaps intelligible how Mr. Cary 
was led into the error of translating “esca sotto il 
focile’”’ as “under stove the viands” (though 
focile never means a stove, I believe food is a 
secondary meaning of esca); but how any one 
could render these words as “ coals by wind,” 
appears to me most extraordinary. I am not 
acquainted with Mr. Cayley’s translation of Dante, 
and am indebted to a correspondent for his ver- 
sion of the passage ; but if this is a fair specimen, 


Mr. Dayman and Mr. Thomas, added to the three 
I mentioned before, and the four quoted by your 
correspondent Juxta Turriu—who all adopt the 
“tinder and steel” rendering—make, at any rate, 
nine against Mr. Cary. Very probably, on further 
search, I should find still more. I have asked 
two Italian gentlemen their opinion, and they 
both say that “tinder and steel” is the correct 
translation. The matter seems therefore settled 
beyond dispute, as it is far from likely that nearly 
a dozen Italian scholars should all be in error. 
In reply to Mr. Darton, I can only say that I 
have as strong an admiration for Mr. Cary’s trans- 
lation of Dante’s “ mystic unfathomable song” as 
any one can possibly have. So admirable is it, 
both for its spirited language and its fidelity to 
the original, that I do not think Lord Macaulay 
over-praised it when he said that those who 
were unacquainted with Italian should read it to 
become acquainted with Dante, and those who 
knew Italian should read it for its original merits. 
3ut greater men than Mr. Cary have made mis- 
takes ere now; therefore, why is it impossible 
that Mr. Cary should occasionally be “ caught 
napping”? As M.H. R. is evidently a thorough 
Italian scholar, I should be obliged by his in- 
forming me whose Italian-English dictionary he 
considers the best. JoNATHAN BovucuHiEr. 


5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 


BaLLap Quertiss (5 S. v. 376.)—Since I in- 
serted the queries, Robert Buchanan has published 
a translation of Sir Aage, one of the ballads that 
[I wanted. But I still want the old translation, 
and should like to know where I can find it. 
The other queries remain unanswered. I should 
like to find a ballad called “The Dead Men of 
Pesth,” founded on the Vampire superstition 


| which in the middle ages caused such a commo- 
| tion at Pesth—the principal Vampire being one 


Vulvius, a deceased tailor. If this ballad could 
be obtained, it would well merit a reprint. 
S. Jackson. 

ANGELS or THF Cuvrcnes (3 S. xi. 75.)— 
St. Irenzeus gives no explanation of the Angels of 
the Seven Churches of Asia. He has indeed 
many quotations from the Apocalypse, and refer- 
ences to it; but nothing bearing upon the point 


| in question. In one place, indeed, he refers to the 


it is hardly so much a translation as a paraphrase. | 


Church at Ephesus; but not as founded by St. 
John, but by St. Paul. These are his words: — 
*AAAG Kal 4 év "Edtow "Exxdnota bird Mataov piv 
rebeneAwpérn, "Iwdvvov St mapouelvavtos avrois mexpe 
Tav Tpaavod xpdvwy, wdprus aAnOhs ort tis Tov 
’"AnéoroAwy mapadécews.— Adv, Hares, lib. iii, cap. 3. 
F. C. H. 
Martnoroven’s Grnerats (5'¢ 8. x. 460; xi. 
85.) —Col. William Tatton, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, was afterwards Lieut.-General 
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and Governor of Tilbury Fort. I am surprised 


to find no mention of his name in the pedigree of 


Tatton of Withenshaw in Ormerod’s Cheshire : 
for in Guillim (6th edit., p. 387) I find his coat 
described as “ borne by the Hon. Major-Gen. Wil- 


liam Tatton of Withenshaw, as the paternal coat of 


his ancestors.” And in Kent’s Banner Displayed, 
his arms are described (ed. 1726, p. 835) as iden- 


tical with those of the Withenshaw family, “with | what is now passing at Paris, and wish you would write 


a crescent for difference.”” These writers would 
hardly publish such statements if there had been 
any doubt as to his descent. 
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Are the pedigre: >| 


in Ormerod’s Cheshire always to be depended on? | 


Can any one give me information about him ? 
F. M.S. 
Carico Crotn (5% S. xi. 95.)—The first im- 
portation of calico was by the East India Com- 
pany in 1631. Forty-five years after this—i. e. 


in 1676—calico-printing, or the art of impressing | 


cotton cloth with topical dyes, was invented and 
practised in London. A method had been known 


for centuries in Asia and the Levant. Cylinder- | 


printing was invented in Scotland and perfected 
in England. Our calico-printing has now reached 
such a state of perfection, that Dr. Ure says :— 
“The French, with all their ingenuity and neat- 
handedness, can produce nothing approaching in excel- 
lence to the engraved cylinders of Manchester,—a painful 
admission, universally made to me by every eminent 
manufacturer in Alsace, whom I visited in my late tour.” 
Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


Tue Destruction or Priestiey’s LIBRARY IN 
1791 (3 S. xi. 72.)—I possess a letter of Joseph 
Priestley’s, posterior to this catastrophe, but which 
shows what a lively interest the Doctor continued 
to take in the political affairs of France. It is 
dated Clapton, June 25, 1792 (however, Mr. Per- 
regaux, the banker in Paris, has written at the 
back, “25 Juin, 1791, Docteur Priesteley”). Did 
the French National Assembly make any public 
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employed Mr. Peregaux the banker (No. 19, Rue du 
Sentier), about my money in the Funds, as I had a letter 
from him about it. You will therefore call on Mr. Pere- 
gaux (he is your uncle’s banker); and if it be so, show him 
this letter, to authorise him to pay you the interest as it 
comes duc, If any other form be necessary, it shall be 
complied with as soon as I know it. 

“I have written to Mr. Francois on the subject of 
your naturalisation, and shall be glad to know whether 
the letter has reached him. I am much interested in 


often and fully. Iam glad that Mr. Frangois* and Mr. 
Rochfocaut ¢ think well of your affairs. 
“ Your affectionate father, 
(Signed) “J. Priestiry. 
“ P.S. I have just seen your Uncle John. He seems 


much pleased with your reception in France. I wish you 


would write to him soon, and be particular about the 
state of the country. He is at No. 2, Thaves Inn, 
Holborn.” 

P. A. &. 


Royatty (35'S. x, 217, 255, 441.) —I think 
none of your correspondents seem to have ob- 
served that, in the dedication of our Authorised 
Version of the Bible, the terms “ majesty” and 
“highness” are applied indifferently to King 
James I. The form is pretty well settled now 


| amongst ourselves, but not so with regard to 


demonstration to William Priestley in consequence | 


of the mishap to his father, as the Commune 
de Paris did in 1790 in favour of another young 
Englishman, C. J. W. Nesham ; to whom it gave 
a civic crown and a sword of honour, for having 
in these troublous times saved the life of a worthy 
citizen who was about being hanged to the lamp- 
post P 
ceed as “a man of business;”’ and was he 
naturalised? ‘The letter runs thus: 
“ Clapton, June 25, 1792, 
“ Dear William, 

“T hope you will attend to what your mother says in 
her part of the letter [ this first sheet is missing]. Re- 
member you are to be a man of business, and I hope you 
will not let the attention that has been paid to you by the 
National Assembly hurt your mind, or lead you to ex- 
pect any particular advantage farther than a good intro- 
duction and a good connection. 

_ “ Mr. B. Vaughan is not now in England. Perhaps 
a¢ may find vou at Paris. However, I believe he has 


And did young Priestley ultimately suc- | 


foreign monarchs. Thus, the Sultan of Turkey 
was till lately only “ his highness” in the news- 
papers. As his government was called “the 
Sublime Porte,” surely, if “ majesty” was with- 
held, the style should have been “ his sublimity.” 
Since the Russian war, however, the Sultan has 
generally been, as he ought to be, “his majesty.” 
I am inclined to think that many dignitaries owe 
their titles to Messieurs the newspaper writers. 
To them I believe the ruler, such as he is, of 
Abyssinia is indebted for his emperorship. And 
the small German princes, by no means so con- 
siderable men as our great nobles, derive, I am 
persuaded, their titles of “highness” from the 
same source. If I am wrong, I shall be glad to 
be set right. The newspapers have made of late 
years the venerable Dr. Lushington “his lord- 
ship in his court; and have even conferred the 
same title on the respectable assistant-judge and 
deputy-assistant-judge who preside at the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions. D.S. L. 


Peers’ Restpences rn 1689 (3 S. xi. 109.)— 
Mr. Surriey queries the corrections “ Canon 
Row ” and “ Scarborough.” 

In reference to the former, Pennant says (vol. i. 
62), “Canon Row took its name from being the 
residence of the canons of the church, but cor- 
rupted into Channell Row.” 

Carberough cannot be meant for Scarborough, 
as “ E. of Scarborough ” is mentioned ¢wice in the 
list as residing in “ the Haymarket.” 


* Francois de Neufchateau, I suppose. 
+ La Rochefoucau!t-Liancourt. 
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It is evidently a misspelling of the title of John 
Vaughan, third Earl of Carbery, who succeeded 
his father in 1687. Liom. F. 


“Tne Dusiin Curistian Instructor” (3 S. 
xi. 115.)—I would suggest to Anna to apply to 
Mr. P. D. Hardy (the publisher), 25, Upper Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin, for information respecting 
this publication. 

I believe it was printed for Mr. Hardy by 
Goodwin, who afterwards removed from Denmark 
Street to Marlborough Street, and tock his son- 
in-law, Mr. Nethercott, into partnership, which 
partnership was continued by the junior Goodwin 
on the death of his father, M. Goodwin. 

Should Apnsa be unable to learn anything 
from Mr. [Iardy, he will doubtless,be more suc- 
cessful by applying to Messrs. Goodwin, ‘son, and 
Nethercott, Printers, 79, Marlborough Street, 
Dublin. Liom. F 


ie 


RALEIGH AT THE Prison Wrxvow (5"¢ S. xi. 
55.)—The story of Sir Walter Raleigh, referred 
to by Mr. Appis, may be found in John Pinker- 
ton’s strange book, Letters of Literature by Robert 
Heron, Esq., 8vo, 1785. Allusions to the story 
have also been made in an early volume of the 


Quarterly Review, the precise date of which I do | 


uot remember. I have often endeavoured to 
trace this version of the story to an earlier source, 
but without success. Some of your readers may 
be more fortunate. X. A. X. 
IncomEr (3°? S. x. 109, 156, 217.)—The mean- 
ing in the extract from Bacon’s letter at p. 109 is 
clearly that given at p. 156, viz. a comer-in, a 
visitor who makes no long stay. It miyht mean a 
swelling from internal causes, the Scots sense of 
the word, but not without twisting the sentence. 
The contrasted meanings of tncome, Scoticé and 
Anglicé, are, 1 think, pretty well preserved in the 
following jest perpetrated by an ancient maid of 
our town, well known in her place and period for 
good-nature and humour: — 
“ Scene—The Croon of the Causey. Miss Betty dis- 
covered, with a huge swelling on her eve. Miss 
Peggy (ancient spinster too) accosts with a sym- 
pathetic whine and infinite modulation and ges- 
ticulation. 
Betty. Losh me! Peggy, what ails yer ee ? 
Peggy. Ay, 'm clean blind ’t noo. 
Betty. Sharely it’s an income ? 
Peggy. Wheesht! wheesht ! ve jaud, 
There's a tax on incomes noo. 
Betty. 1t maun be an income. 
Peggy. Weel, wese uphaud it an income. 
Maybe the Taxman ‘Il no refuse 
To mak me a deduction for the loss 0’ my win 


low lichts!” 


Srrictvures on Lawyers (3 S, xi. 57.)—In 
the new edition of Lowndes (p. 1323) it is said | 
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that this book, “a compilation of little authority 


or merit, has been attributed to Ed. Wynne.” 
Edward Wynne was the son of Serjeant Wynne, 
and published several works. In 1765 he printed, 
without his name and for private distribution only, 


| 4 Miscellany containing several Law Tracts, 8vo ; 


loque . 


and in 1774 he published (also anonymously) 
Eunomus; or, Dialogues concerning the Law and 
Constitution of England. With an Essay on Dia- 
4 vols. 8vo. “In this elegant and truly 
Ciceronian work, Mr. W., with great learning and 
ingenuity, supported the immense and complicated 
fabrick of the laws of his country.” He died 
Dec. 27,1784. (See Gent. Mag. ly. pt. 1. 77.) 

As his death took place five years before the 
first appearance of the Strictures, we may, I think, 
conclude that Lowndes was in error in ascribing 
them to his pen. Probably they were written by 
John Huddleston Wynne, who appears to have 
been an industrious writer for the Redinciions of 
that day. We learn from Nichols’s Anecdotes, iii. 
151, that he was employed by Kearsley, from 
whose publishing office the book emanated. 

Wirt E. A. Axon. 


Strangeways. 


Guns anp Pistors (5" §. xi. 115.)—The fol- 
lowing extract from an original Ordnance docu- 
ment in the possession of a friend of mine will prove 
sufficient evidence to solve A. O. V. P.’sinquiry as 
to whether guns and pistols used in this country 
during our great Civil War, 1642—1660, were 
furnished with flint or match locks : 

“6% August, 1657, A.p. Contracted ye Day and year 
above written w" John Watson, Gunmaker, for 180 new 
Serviceable Armes, whereof y* one moyetie to bee Match- 
locke Musqu** at y¢ rate of vj* vj¢ a pee, and y* other 
moyetie to bee Snaphances, at y* rate ij* vj‘ a pet, to bee 
by him Delyvered into y® Stores win y* office of y* 
Ordnance win one month after y* Date hereof, hee ac- 
cepting y® pay of ye Commonwealth for y* same. 

“Signed, ¥ Joun Watson.” 


Other similar contracts follow this for snap- 
haunces, blunderbuses, and pistols, and large 
quantities of match for matchlocks 
S. D. Scorrt. 

THomias Lorp Cromwett, A SINGER AND 
Comepran (3 8. ix. 122.)—Your correspondent’s 
reply has reminded me of a question I have long 
wished to ask in your pages. 

Where shall I find in print or manuscript the 
bulls conferring the pardons belonging to Boston 
in Lincolnshire? There must exist, or have ex- 
isted, at least two documents relating to these 
pardons: 1, the bull by which they were con- 
ferred, and 2, the notice, proclamation, or adver- 
tisement of indulgence by which the pope's gift 
was made known to the faithful. I have reason 
to think that copies of this last were circulated in 


a printed form. K. P. D. E. 
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Frernan CaBpatieno (3°48, xi. 159.) — A prin- | 


ter’s error gives a peculiar and misleading ap- 
pearance to the heading of my communication on 
this writer Agudeza”’ (meaning a bon mot, or 
witty saying,) is simply part of the reference to 
a previous page of “N. & Q.,” and the heading in 
the present instance ought to read “ Fernan Ca- 
ballero (‘ Agudeza,’ 3*¢ 5. xi. 22).’ 
“ Antiquas” should, of course, be “antiguas;” 
and “ Morgesin” is a misprint for “ Morges in”. 
Joun W. Bone. 
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alogical and historical inquirers. But the Catalogue had 
no Index. The MSS, having been transferred to the Bod- 
leian, the Catalogue of them has been made more useful, 
and the MSS. themselves more available by an admirable 
Index, containing references to all names of —, and 
to every subject noticed in the very minute Catalogue 
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Remains, in Verse and Prose, of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, 

M.A. Witha brief Memoir. (Sims, Bath.) 

We are glad to call the attention of our readers to this 
intere little volume, which contains the Literary 
Re coaiee of an accomplished scholar and pious and en- 
lightened clergyman, who was a frequent and welcome 
contributor to the columns of “N. & Q.” The memoir 
which accompanies the volume is gracefully written ; 
and the work is made complete by an admirable portrait 
of Mr. Kilvert.® 
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